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Part One 


and yet was like many others that came before it. The city was called Camelot, 

and it was ruled over by a young king named Arthur. But that is getting ahead 
of the story, for in the Middle Ages, no story simply started at the beginning but instead 
started with what came before. 

What came before was Troy, which was sacked and burned to ashes. From the 
flames of Troy, Aeneas just barely escaped and traveled west. Some called him “traitor” 
for betraying Dido, who offered him shelter and rest from his journey as well as love, 
but others called him “the truest man on earth” for avoiding her snare. That is the way 
it is with reputation, and with people as well. Few are not mixed: some treacheries true; 
some truths false. Be that as it may, Aeneas’ journey lead to the founding of Rome, 
which in its own turn grew in glory like Troy and then fell to barbarians at its own gates. 
From Rome there sprang up Ticius, whose Tuscany shared the same fate, and to the 
west there was Longbeard, whose Lombardy likewise grew and fell until a fifth city, our 
Camelot, was founded in the isles farthest west in all the world’s edge. 

The Britons, as those westerners were called, claimed their lineage was of Felix 
Brutus — a descendant of Aeneas — from whom they took the name “Britain,” and often 
spoke of how civilization had followed the sun’s progress until their land was filled with 
noble but contentious dukes, bold warriors who could find no peace from slaughter 
until Arthur arose, who was wilder than his peers and forced his considerable will upon 
them, raising Camelot, his capital, as a city of wonders. 

The story that Iam about to tell you about that young king is one that I heard in our 
own city, London, which we call “New Troy,” that compares to Arthur’s city as a pea is 
to a pearl. For Arthur's fortress was filled with the loveliest of ladies and the most gallant 
of knights, and each strove to outdo his comrades in acts of chivalry and deeds of war. 
For above all else, high courtesy was done there where knights wooed ladies, winning 
their hearts with humble service and impossible deeds. All wore the finest of silks in the 
newest of fashions and heard but the latest of stories, elaborate to tell. 

So it happened one Christmas that Arthur’s company was gathered. Fourteen days 
of dancing instead of just twelve. And all ate double until even Sir Marcus cried “no 
more!” 

Arthur loved Christmas, for he was not only young but quite willful and saw in the 
season a time when no limits might be placed on his royal desires. So when the revelers 
burst forth from chapel, shouting for gifts and games and favors of kisses, Arthur had 
them seated with the largest of feasts. But as for himself, the king would not be seated 
but danced for nervousness among the attendant lords. The royal chair stood empty for 
all to see. 
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Because of the high season, Arthur’s will worked him on. Unable to remain in one 
place, he roamed the hall, chattering boyishly about this and that unable until his words 
raced ahead of his caution. For a king’s word, once given, was law and was not to be 
gainsaid by himself or others. In those times, words had more power than they have 
today — a treasure to be dealt wisely, the word-hoard of a king. Arthur, his young brain 
afire with the season, called out an old custom, one left better unused — that the king 
would not be seated to dine until he had heard of a wonder, a marvel to tell, or better 
yet had seen a mortal combat — life laid against life as luck would have it! A foolish wish 
for a king or a carl, a life lost for sport, for the passing of an idle hour, not the gaining of 
honor! 

Yet such was his will, his words worked such blunder while trumpets cracked and 
kettle drums hammered — wild warbles of revelers filled the great hall — so the sound of 
that season built to its peak. Just then another noise came slyly upon them - first distant, 
then louder, growing until no sound could drown it out from the hall. Mouths moved, 
and drummers drummed like mimes, but no noise could be heard above the new din. 
All watched in amazement as the hall doors flew open, and in rode a warrior horse and 
all. Now truly there was wonder, a marvel for all to see. So large was the intruder that 
some said he was a giant, with a massive body and broad shoulders well-muscled, a 
warrior with legs stiff as oak trunks and arms thick as the beams that supported the roof 
of the hall. Yet for all this, the feature most wondrous was his marvelous hue. He seemed 
an elf-man dropped from the court of the Faerie Queen. For both he and his mount 
were as green as the grass that grows in the springtime in the Eire fields! Not just his 
clothes, embroidered like meadows, the color of emeralds, but also his long hair spread 
out over his massive shoulders and his beard broad as a mountain bush as well — it 
reached to his waist: all was green save for two red eyes that rolled monstrously in their 
green sockets. Both hair and beard were braided in places, bore wonderful knots, as was 
the pagan style of old. The horse’s mane was plaited in the same fashion; both mount 
and equipment were of the same marvelous hue. The saddle and forearmor as well as 
the bridle were decorated with tassels and love knots aplenty to add to the effect. 

But as to his own armor, the green man wore none: no helmet, nor breastplate, nor 
chain-mail, nor any other protection to ward off a blow. In his one hand he bore a sprig 
of holly of the sort that grows greenest when the groves are bare — a sign of peace as the 
olive branch today. But in the other hand, he gripped an ax more lethal than words can 
tell. Its head was as long as a yeoman’s arm. A deadly man-splitter if one could judge 
from afar. Its edges turned round into deadly crescents and were sharpened to a razor’s 
edge. A massive spike jutted from its middle like the end ofa spar. The shaft was a spear- 
length and wound round with iron, and at its end was a thong with a loop and a knot. 
Decorated with tassels and bosses, it looked to take two of Arthur’s men to heft it, if 
they dared even to try. Slipping from his saddle, the Green Knight looked straight at 
Arthur’s empty seat. Rolling his red eyes at the silent faces set round him, he stared 
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directly at Arthur and boomed out these words for all to hear: “Where, now, is the 
governor of this gang? Who here is King?” If silent they sat at the green man’s entrance, 
then even stiller were those in attendance at those words. Not for fear, as some would 
have it, but for good manners, the mark of that court. In their eyes, it was Arthur’s 
business this monster had come to seek. Too bold would it be for any to meddle — and 
uncourteous besides. 

Arthur stepped forward with words direct: “I am lord here. Welcome, sir knight of 
wondrous hue. If it’s combat you seek, you will not find us wanting, for fighting 
becomes us this season most of all.” 

To which the green invader scornfully replied, “You have eyes to see with, my 
costume is plain. I’ve armor at home fit enough for battle. I’d have worn it today, if strife 
I would sew. Guard wisely your words and less willful be, for I've come for a game, a 
Christmas riddle, a problem to solve, if wise you may prove to be. Did you not just wish 
for a wonder a moment ago? Am I not that? From me you get what you ask for; be 
careful what you seek!” 

Yet Arthur proved too ready for combat despite this plain warning and vouched that 
the invader would not lack for challengers there. The green gome, as men were called 
then, spoke without anger: “My game is this, as you may all hear: If any man here be so 
wild in his ways as to strike one stiff blow for another, to trade strikes one for one, 
whoever he may be, he shall have this ax, to handle as he chooses, and may strike the 
first blow so long as he promises to take a like one from me a year and a day after he 
chooses to play!” 

If those brave knights had been still before, it was as though all those there had 
quietly slipped into a trance, their eyes fixed on the floor. Some few slyly unbuckled 
their belts and carefully slipped their weapons under the table, then raised their empty 
palms skyward as ifto say they were unarmed at the feast and could not answer the dare. 
The clattering of their swords against the flagstones under the tables was the only sound 
that broke the stillness of the court — to which the massive intruder moved not a muscle 
but knowingly arched a green brow over a piercing red eye. 

“Is this Arthur's house?” the green man asked mockingly. “Where now is that 
vaunted will, the reputation for boldness which you spread so far and wide? Overcome 
with a few words, my beardless boys?” 

He wagged his own beard before them and taunted. 

The silence grew still. And no one dared look up for dread of that role that seemed 
like a trap of elfin design — he was after all green — or the request of amadman, no honor 
there to be found. 

When the silence became most oppressive, the challenger’s cough echoed through 
the hall, until Arthur, his honor in peril, could stand no more. Red-faced and wroth as 
the March winds, he leapt to his feet and, without thinking, snatched the ax in both 
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hands. With that rash action the challenge was accepted. The deed being done, there 
was no going back! 

Just when it seemed that Arthur might perish through folly of pride — kings aren’t to 
be gainsaid, as I told you before — then up leapt young Sir Gawain to ask for that task. 
With his courtliest tones he begged Arthur let him take on this challenge, unworthy he 
said of his sire. Himself, unworthy too, he added. Should he, himself, be slain ’twould 
be no real loss, his only claim to renown being his kinship with Arthur. Bowing low, 
Gawain smiled when he caught his own words and looked slyly to the ladies to see their 
effect. Their husbands and champions nodded their own approval and smiled back. 

“Well said!” cried Arthur, and turning over the weapon added this advice: “Do this 
right, and there'll be little to fear from this mad man once he’s collected the wages he’s 
sought from my court. Such is my judgment, let it be yours. Come closer, brave knight,” 
the green man called out. Let’s restate our bargain to make sure it’s right.” 

Then Gawain striding up to his foeman returned in strong voice, “A blow for a blow, 
it’s as simple as that so long as I deal now and first and a year and a day later, you pay 
me back, with whatever weapon you choose to place in your hand. But first tell me your 
name and the place of your castle, for you are no mere hall thane, if I judge right.” 

“No need for such courtesies,” the Green Knight responded, “the exchange of 
names, so long as you deal first, tell first, and after your blow is delivered, I will if able 
give you my name and where you must go to fetch what you earn.” 

“Gawain I am, nephew to Arthur,” said the young knight. The Green Knight knelt 
down - his height was so great — to make his neck available. With huge green hands, he 
parted the long green locks from his green neck, the better for Gawain, who still stared 
in wonder, to take aim with that ax as he handled the man-killer, hefting its weight and 
gauging its balance. 

Digging his left foot into the ground for balance, Gawain swung its keen blade in a 
wondrous arc, shearing bone and sinew and carrying through so forcefully that it pulled 
the young knight along after it, crossing the hall and striking the flagstones and sending 
out a spray of sparks. The head went flying with the force of the blow and bounced 
across the pavement and began then to roll beneath the great table, a tempting target 
for iron-clad feet that nudged it along as it rolled through the room. “A new game this 
too-bold intruder had not thought of with his riddles and rudeness,” thought those in 
attendance as all eyes followed the head’s progress across the floor. Then suddenly all 
looked back to where the Green Man had stood. No heap on the floor, but a headless 
man standing, the red of his blood splattered over his green torso which began to stride 
toward its green head. Groping, arms forward, until it reached down and seized the 
tangled mass of green hair and lifted the head high and facing the dais for all to see, the 
Green Man then turned quite gracefully and mounted his steed. 

The severed head aloft rolled its red eyes around, and the mouth began to sound: 
“Seek me, Sir Knight, at the Green Chapel, when at New Year's Day your appointment 
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you keep in order to receive just such a blow as you have dealt me. For such is what you 
deserve on that day, a fate you have shaped with your very own hands. My riddle is such 
that it is the measure of a man, for you have chosen poorly when choices you had two. 
I bore holly, sign of peace, as well as an ax — the latter a prize for playing the game. Had 
you chosen the former, thy future wages at my hand would be all the softer and little to 
fear. Rehearse my words over: merely ‘a blow for a blow.’ The holly bob would have 
done as well for a weapon had you chosen right as you yourself granted me, ‘with 
whatever weapon I chose.’ You are condemned by your own words and have 
pronounced your own end.” 

His red eyes he rolled one last time, and the mouth formed a final disdainful laugh. 
Without words more, his horse he wheeled round and galloped from the hall, flint fire 
flashing from its iron shoes upon the paving stones of Arthur's hall. 

All then sat still, astounded to silence. Arthur most of all felt wonder in his heart but 
took care to hide his true feelings that they might not be seen. Gawain likewise took 
care that no amazement be detected but carefully averted his eyes from those gathered 
around. None might utter a word until the King spoke to the Queen: “Be not alarmed. 
I asked for a ‘wonder’ — a ‘marvel’ to cheer us. It is quite proper that we get what we 
seek. Such entertainment is worthy of our celebration. Mount the ax on the wall for all 
to see. My vowis fulfilled. Now we must eat!” 

And as all returned to the feast, were I there at their side, I would have warned 
Gawain to leave off such revelries and to think well about the great peril he has brought 
on his head, but such was their custom that these or like words never were said. 
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Part Two 


for he was over-anxious for wonders that New Year’s eve. Before they knew it, 
their hands were quite full. But the end is seldom foreseen at the beginning; 
things rarely turn out as planned. 


| ife laid against life, as Fortune decrees”: such was the adventure that Arthur had, 


The ax on the wall, hanging over their heads, bore witness to their care as the cycle 
of the year sped by like the cycles of the cities that had risen only to fall and make way 
for the new, which in its own time might do the same. And so the bounty of Christmas 
and the joy of the New Year passed into the cold months of winter, the so-called 
crabbed “days of Lent” when the Will is restrained and penance is the portion. After 
came Easter and the warm winds of April, when sundry folk long to go on pilgrimages 
and poets write their tales. May brought the season when lovers go abroad into the 
green fields. A joyful time for others, but for Gawain the greening of the fields meant 
only that the year was quickly passing, the time running all too swiftly. To him the newly 
minted green of the earth meant death, not love’s delights. The shadow of the mounted 
ax hung over all that passed. Indeed, as the shadows grew longer still and autumn 
approached, the scythes of the threshers recalled the fate he had harvested before the 
King and his court. 

When winter’s early evenings began to be seen, Gawain began to make ready to keep 
his oath. He entered the chapel on All Hallow’s Eve to prepare to launch his journey at 
first light. He would guard his armor, stand watch as when he was first dubbed a knight 
and pray at the altar to accept his fate graciously, if it could not be escaped. One could 
still hope, though the matter seemed sealed. 

“A proper night,” said Gawain as he thought of the Green Knight, “to dwell on the 
tricks of demons and elfin sleights of hand (and head). If only I had some sleight of my 
own to even this fight,” as the haunting Halloween winds blew in the night. 

On the day’s first light, twas the Day of All Saints, and the King and his lords came 
to the chapel to wish Gawain Godspeed. Though feeling great sorrow and counting the 
young knight lost already, each took pains to be sure that his fellows knew nothing of 
his fears, for no word had been uttered, no counsel offered, no hand filled — with either 
holly nor ax — by any of them when the stranger came calling, and they crept into the 
chapel now to pay their respects to him whom they judged to be doomed. 

There Gawain stood, facing them all, before him a carpet and on it his armor laid out 
and ready. “You know how things stand; my promise was given. I leave on this day to 
honor my word. I ask for permission to leave this fair company to do what must be done 
and to take what must be taken.” 

Permission was granted. The King, himself, helped hasp the young knight in his 
armor. Squires came to buckle his steel shoes and leg greaves, placing chain mail over 
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surcoat, plate-armor and helmet over the rest, until Gawain was royally enclosed, like a 
pearl in its setting, so wondrous was the armor, newly made and etched with scenes of 
the hunt and knightly deeds. 

Having said Mass, the young knight was led to Gringolet, his horse, who was likewise 
turned out in the finest of trappings, a bridle of gold and forearmor and saddle likewise 
etched and adorned. 

Gawain called for his shield, newly painted by his own command during All Hallow’s 
Eve, for in the midst of his musings of tricks in the night, he had decided to change his 
own “device” — for such were their emblems called in those times. Instead of the griffin 
which was his own sign, there was placed a pentangle of red gold on a red background. 
And on the inside of the shield, as was his custom, was painted an image of the Virgin 
Mary, placed so that when he raised his shield to protect himself, he might look upon 
the image and gain strength. 

But outside, not hidden, the pentangle shone new. As all wondered at its meaning, 
some said that its five points all locked together portrayed many things. Some called it 
the “Endless Knot,” after the English fashion, created by wise Solomon as his very own 
seal, which begins and ends at the same point, like the completed safe journey or the 
cycle of the year. 

Some recalled the five joys of the Virgin who was hidden inside his shield, others 
the five wounds of Christ. Still others saw five virtues of Gawain, faultless in flesh, faith, 
arms, words, and deeds. Some saw in its interlinking parts the five cities with which our 
tale began. Another saw with great irony the five fingers which had held the doleful ax. 
And at least one thought that Gawain had again chosen amiss as when the green man 
came calling, had chosen an amulet of magical fame to ward off the elf-man — magic 
against magic, fire against fire — a failure of faith when emblem inside his shield might 
suffice. Still others grucched, “To lose such a warrior over a foolish Christmas dare!” 
But these last thoughts were as hidden away as Gawain’s own purpose in changing his 
sign. 

Gawain wheeled Gringolet round, so that fire flew from his horse’s shoes, and 
galloped off into the dawn and into the wilderness of Wirral to seek out the Green 
Chapel if such a place could be found. At first he found only warrior knights at 
crossroads and forges. Some he fought and vanquished. Some few simply yielded the 
way, but none knew of a knight all green nor of a green chapel. When the well-traveled 
paths gave way to narrow runs through the deep forest, warrior knights were replaced 
by giants and wild men like those of Lorraine. In some lands, bulls and boars and bears 
roamed freely, but nowhere was there a trace of the one he sought, and everywhere, 
now, Gawain was, above all else, alone. 

Battered by hail and winter’s wild winds, he passed through the wilds of Wirral, 
taking shelter against the winds of December in caves or against the outcroppings of 
stone, until his body ached with cold and his raiment once new and bright was now 
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tattered and worn, stained with rust from his hauberk beneath. The once bright 
emblem on his shield was scratched and fading, which brought to mind its doublet on 
the inside. 

Holding his shield so that he called upon the Queen of Heaven, he prayed that here 
on Christmas Eve he might find shelter and a place to say Christ’s Mass on the morrow 
when suddenly he became aware of what he had, perhaps, missed before: the spires of 
a castle rising over the scene. It was the most elegant fortress that had ever met his eye. 
Battlements bold cut from massive stone and yet airy as though pared out of paper 
against the night sky. A monstrous moat in which the moon shone brightly. A moonlit 
path of which he had just become aware led directly to a drawbridge, the portcullis still 
open and ready to receive guests in the night as was the custom on Christmas Eve. The 
gateway was carved with strange figures that seemed in the uncertain light to move and 
twist, producing the illusion of living stone. 

The guardian of the gate appeared out of nowhere, or so it seemed to Gawain, who 
had been distracted by what he took to be the optical illusion produced by the porter’s 
flickering torch. No challenge was issued but, rather, Gawain was warmly welcomed, 
and his request for lodging quickly sent to the castellan, the lord of that keep, who 
quickly dispatched a crowd of attendants to welcome the traveling knight and for 
courtesy’s sake to relieve him of arms and his helmet and make him at ease. 

Led by those courtiers, Gawain entered the great hall where stood a huge lord with 
broad shoulders standing on sturdy legs, his massive chest covered by a great beard as 
brown as a berry and as large as a bush. His hair hung down long at his shoulders. Yet 
despite his great size and his fearsome demeanor, the castellan’s greeting was warm and 
his manner quite courtly. 

“Welcome,” he cried, “on this night of all nights a tired wanderer must be given 
shelter and food in honor of the travelers to Bethlehem on this very eve so long ago. All 
here is laid at your will, to command or have as your desires see fit.” With that greeting, 
the courteous lord ordered that his guest be reclothed in more comfortable raiment and 
his armor repaired and polished like new. Then guiding his guest to the great feast 
before them — fish of all kinds, covered in sauces and baked into loaves shaped like 
fantastic beasts of ancient lore — the stalwart host offered a word of apology, though 
Gawain judged the meal to be a splendid feast: “Tonight we fast, as an act of penance 
no meat at our table, to bind up our Will. Restraint fosters virtue, just as rashness breeds 
folly. Tomorrow we dine on less chastening fare. But first we must know the name of 
our guest, if he will tell us, so that we might honor him the more. As for myself, I am 
known as Bertilak de Hautdesert.” 

When the traveler let it be known that he was no less than Gawain come recently 
from Arthur’s high court, the castellan proclaimed it a great honor to house such a 
renowned guest. Then courtiers placed at the trestles whispered so that Gawain might 
hear as he passed to the table that now they would hear finely spun love talk and learn 
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pure and perfect manners as they are practiced at high court. When he overheard those 
words, Gawain thought that he had sorely missed such courtesies in the wilds of Wirral, 
the manners which he took to be the mark of any good man. He fashioned himself as 
much marked by such speaking as by deeds of arms. And though he pretended not to 
hear such praise, he smiled just a bit and bowed. 

When dinner was done and the boards put away, Lord Bertilak led his guest to 
chapel, where they were joined by the ladies of the court, among whom one seemed 
above the rest in beauty and in graciousness. Gawain would have followed them into 
their private pew had not Lord Bertilak grabbed the young knight by the hem of his 
tunic and pulled him back into his own place. The Mass having been said, the 
monstrance held aloft for all to see, the court filed out, and Gawain hurried to greet the 
one whom he judged more beautiful than Guenivere, the loveliest of ladies. But as he 
approached her, he spied at her left side another, not so fair or fulsome, nor readily to 
be desired, as different from the former as the ax to the bob of holly. There stood by 
Lady Bertilak an aged crone, with dark brows and wrinkled features and a scornful eye. 
While the beauty wore her gown so that her arms and neck were uncovered, her older 
companion was swathed in kerchiefs as though she wished to keep out the eyes of the 
world. 

Courteous Gawain approached the two. As was proper with the aged, he greeted the 
senior first, saluted her with a brief bow and then turned to her more desirable 
companion, whom he embraced warmly and escorted into the main hall where all were 
seated — Gawain next to the younger, the crone sitting highest on the dais in the place 
of honor. When Lord Bertilak saw his guests made at ease, he began the Christmas Eve 
revels by placing his own hood on the end of a great spear and holding it above his head, 
offering it as a prize in the evening’s sport. 

The next morning was Christmas, and all were well served. Gawain rested from his 
long trek, and on the morrow did the same, until on the next day he made his way to his 
gracious host and begged permission to take his leave on the following morning, for he 
said he had by his oath promised to make his way to the Green Chapel by New Year’s 
Day, if find it he could. Therefore he could make no promise to stay. 

“First promise comes first,” Gawain explained to his host, who smiled and 
exclaimed, “First promise shall it be! I know the place! It’s less than half a day’s journey 
from this very spot. Linger with us until New Year’s dawns, and then keep your oath as 
a gentleman must.” 

So Gawain agreed to stay with this lord who had been so kind with these comforts, 
and to celebrate this pledge, Bertilak stood and proclaimed before the assembled court, 
“I propose an exchange, a trade of sorts. Tomorrow I rise and chase sport on the hunt, 
chasing the game that will be the foundation of our feast, and whatsoever I gain during 
tomorrow’s adventure I offer to you. And you shall lie in, since your rest is not complete, 
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and whatever you garner will be mine in exchange. My winnings for yours, though you 
get the better of the bargain; you are the guest, so this is your due.” 

When Gawain assented, his host called for new goblets to drink a toast with wine 
poured anew, to seal this fresh covenant an oath sworn “by God.” And so each left off 
pledging and all returned to their quarters to sleep and awake to whatever adventures 


the next day might bring. 
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Part II 


arly the next morning, before the first light of dawn, the lord of the castle-keep 
E= for the hunt and hastened to prepare both horses and hounds, so that by 

the cock’s first crow all was ready. The Mass was said, and the eager company 
rode out the gate and into the stands. 

The horn was sounded to signal the start of the chase. The hounds were loosed from 
their tethers; yelping and howling they followed the scent. All the while the beaters 
began to pound the drums to drive the deer forth into the open ground so that the eager 
horsemen might savor the thrill of the chase. 

In face of such a great din, the deer, which were by nature cautious and wary, stood 
frozen in place until the horses were upon them, and then they leapt through the forest 
with hounds at their heels. Bold horsemen harried after and drummers tried to turn the 
swift deer in their headlong flight seeking cover of the greensward before them. The 
trumpets were sounded to mark out the quarry. Bertilak stood in his stirrups and 
shouted out orders, directing the company in its hot pursuit. 

Back at the castle, Gawain lay nestled in covers, sleeping in the quiet of the early 
morn until he heard the sound of the door latch lifting and the light scrape of the door 
opening against the timbered floor of his room. Cautious before he knew what this 
meant, he remained motionless and pretended to sleep. Through the corner of his eye 
he caught a glimpse of the fair lady from the chapel, the wife of his host, and wondered 
what this visit might mean. On guard, he lay ready to defend himself from attack, but 
the lady did nothing and simply watched him as he pretended to sleep, smiling every so 
often but making no move. At last, Gawain could abide this no longer; his curiosity 
longing to know the purpose of her presence, he opened his eyes and pretended to stir, 
feigning surprise. For her part, Lady Bertilak walked softly to the bed and sitting upon 
its edge remarked, “How unsafely you sleep, so unguarded. Consider yourself captured 
and taken. For if had wanted to, how easy it would have been to bind you to your bed.” 
Gawain blushed at the thought and searched for the courtly response to such words. 
The situation was delicate, and he feared a misstep. Her words were like riddles and 
might be taken amiss, as is the way with love talk, which Gawain knew well enough, for 
he was sometimes called “the lamp of love” for his own skill with such doublets of 
words. To be too bold or too fearful, either might cause fault. 

Before he might answer, the lady continued, “But now you have stirred and are 
strong enough to do with me what you will.” 

“That taken by force is of little value to me or anyone else with manners,” he 
countered. 

“Then I have in my hand he whom all the world holds dear for his manners and 
courtesy and fine words of love. My body is yours to do with what you will.” 
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“Iam unworthy of such desire,” the young knight parried, “and you have on hand a 
husband who is a worthy man and my own host.” 

Quickly she countered, “Yet many a lady would give all to have you caught as I have 
within my own hands.” The lady continued to press her argument forward until at last 
the young knight responded, “Though I do not merit this attention, I will be your 
servant, as courtesy demands.” 

“I’ve no need of such service, such counterfeit craft. Besides, I cannot believe that 
you are really that Gawain whose fame in such matters is known far and wide,” said the 
lady as she rose from his bedside. 

“But I am, indeed, he of whom you speak,” offered the young knight, fearful that he 
had failed in some detail of courtly tact. 

Standing before him, the lady replied, “The one whose reputation is so well known, 
the flower of the courteous code, might never bring such insult to a lady as to remain so 
long and not crave a kiss, for courtesy if not for love.” 

“I kiss at your command,” Gawain responded and, arising from his bed, embraced 
the lady long enough to kiss her most graciously, to which she smiled and left quietly 
and quickly without words more. 

In the forest the deer flushed, and arrows filled the air. The deer were brought down 
by a hail of stiff shafts, and the huntsman’s horn marked the capture of the wary quarry, 
the end of the chase. The hounds were leashed, and Lord Bertilak sprang from his 
mount to supervise the rending, the butchering of the game, right then and there before 
it could be brought back to the keep. First, as the courtly manuals decree, the heads 
were severed. Then the hides were removed, and the quarters drawn. The hounds were 
given their portion, and the game was brought back in procession, the head leading, 
followed by the front quarters and then the hind, the deer moving as it had done so in 
life, for such was the custom that was practiced in that land. When the lord of the hunt 
returned to the high hall, still dressed in the green clothes of the hunt, he held out the 
game and offered these words: “Now we shall keep our contract. Here are my spoils. 
Are not such winnings worthy of praise? I turn over this game that you may be the 
founder of this feast.” 

“Indeed,” Gawain answered and, placing his arms around Lord Bertilak, delivered 
up the kiss that he had won that very morning. 

Bertilak laughed to receive such a prize: “Yours is superior by far in this matter. I 
seem to have the better in this exchange, though I thought it would be otherwise when 
we pledged last night. But please, tell me where you caught such a prize.” 

“Iam most happy,” Gawain replied, “that my wit in this matter has brought some 
laughter to this glad court. I’ve held to the letter of our bargain and will do so again. Our 
covenant made no mention of such disclosure, and I'll stick to that, if it might not 
displease.” 
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Bertilak declared, “This is fine sport and well played! But this game is at an end.” 
The venison was spitted, the feast was begun. Then Bertilak added, “Since you dwell 
with us tomorrow, let us reswear our pact. Tomorrow we'll exchange our winnings, 
mine for yours, as we have just done.” Gawain assented, and the trestles were cleared 
for new goblets, new wine, and the oaths solemnly reknit. As the night wore on, host 
and guest parted, commending each other to God. All sought their beds. 

The dawn of the next day came with snow on the ground. The lord of the keep leapt 
lightly from his bed at the cock’s third crow. Once the Mass was said, the horses were 
saddled and the hounds gathered as all was made ready for the day’s hunt. The hounds 
were released in the open fields, where they caught a fresh scent. Chasing the trail 
around the great craggy rocks to the north of the castle, they came upon a cave. Within 
was a boar of bewildering size, a muscled monster with sinewy back, long tusks, and 
great gray bristles that bespoke age and the wisdom to have eluded many a hunter’s 
lance. Its back against the high rocks of the mouth of its lair and sensing that it was cut 
off, the boar — no timid deer, he — turned to face its pursuers, and with deadly tusks ran 
through the pack of hounds, scattering hunters and hounds alike. In the chaos of horns 
and yelps and cries, strong shafts shattered and arrows failed to pierce its thick flanks. 

And all the same while, Gawain slept soundly until he sensed movement outside his 
door. No feigned sleep this time but, rather, he sat up and quickly turned to face 
whoever might enter, his back to the headboards of the cavernous canopied bed. In 
glided that sweet lady who had been there the day before, but this time with no 
hesitancy. She pressed her business directly and walked to the bed where the young 
knight sat watching and wondering what this visit might mean. After some small talk, 
she charged to the matter: “It seems strange to me that after yesterday’s lesson when I 
counseled you about kissing, you still seem so untutored and unlike the lover who’s 
known far and wide” and quickly kissed him in courtly wise. 

“I dared not be too forward, lest I displease and ill serve my lady. Too much 
presumption breaks courtesy as well as a lack,” he answered. And so they spoke of love 
and courteous chivalry, which was in those times considered the true mark of a gallant 
knight. All the while she tempted him and twisted his words to her liking and to his 
peril. Yet each time he parried until finally she rose and gave him a kiss which he gladly 
accepted. Leaving his chamber, she bade him farewell. 

Outside of the castle the hounds were howling — some wounded, some tossed aside 
by thrusts and parries of the boar’s lunges. All was chaos until Lord Bertilak, sensing the 
moment, dismounted and with lance in hand went to face down the beast who had 
wrought such havoc and scattered his company. Feet planted firmly, he held fast his 
weapon, drove the point home, and conquered his foe. 

The horn was sounded; the dogs were regathered; wounds were bandaged. 
Returning to the carcass of the giant boar, they hewed off its great head with its razor- 
like tusks and still-foaming mouth and dressed the meat according to custom as was 
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done the day before. Returning to the keep, the company told such tales of the hunt as 
listeners might not believe had they not seen the shattered spears and the dented 
shields. Whereupon Bertilak held aloft the mammoth head in his own two hands and 
offered it to Gawain, asking if it were not a prize worthy of honor. Gawain made answer 
by saying, “These kisses are yours by the sworn covenant which we both keep for 
honor’s sake” and lightly delivered his day’s winnings to his host. 

Bertilak, most pleased, commented on his guest’s wit and good fortune and added, 
“Twice I’ve tested you, and twice I’ve found you to be true to your word. The third time 
proves all. Shall we make one last contract, my winnings for yours on the last day before 
the new year?” One last time, the wine was brought and the oaths made before the 
company, which celebrated into the night. 

The cock’s crow was once again heard on New Year’s Eve morn as the priest made 
Mass. The company of huntsmen assembled their horses and rode with the hounds for 
the day’s hunt. The pounding of hooves and the clarion of trumpets awakened poor 
Reynard the fox, who would rather lie in on such a frosty morn. Hied from his burrow, 
he ran such a chase that all cried for good sport and harried him all the more. To hide 
his scent, he tried an old trick; the hounds at his back, sly Reynard doubled back upon 
his own track, tying a knot in the loop of his trail. 

Inside, Gawain slept, but not with much comfort. He tossed and turned with dread 
dreams. He dreamed himself hunted and groaned for grief at the weight of his cares, 
when in came the lady laughing, dressed in her most elegant clothes in silks of green 
cast, decorated with precious stones. She walked straight to the bed and roused him 
from slumber and pressed him with questions about courtly love until he felt so harried 
that he realized that he had but two choices: to accept her love and dishonor his host or 
else he must break courtesy and reject her and lose that reputation for courtliness which 
he prized above all else. “I am no Aeneas,” he thought, and since he would never 
willingly be traitor to the one to whom he owed such generous hospitality, he deflected 
her advances as courteously as he might. 

Sensing his reluctance, the lady asked, “Perhaps there is another to whom you have 
exchanged your heart’s service. If, indeed, you are already pledged to such a lady, first 
promise is truest. For the sake of your honor, you must speak with me plainly in this 
matter.” When Gawain answered truly that by his oath there was no one before her, the 
lady answered, “Then all the more is my shame if I am not pleasing,” and Gawain 
blushed at his lapse of good manners. Feeling himself cornered, he rued the lost chance 
to escape. 

The lady then countered, that being the case, she wished to be remembered by so 
gallant a knight and desired, as was custom among those trained in courtly ways, to 
present him with a token that he might carry to bring her to memory and, at the least, 
do her honor in this small way. She offered him a ring with a stone of great value, 
encased in gold and cunningly carved. 
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Gawain responded that he could not accept such a gift, for the gift was too rich and 
he had nothing to offer in exchange. A gift for a gift was the code he must follow. It 
would be unchivalrous to leave in her debt. But she offered another, a green silken girdle 
that she took from he gown, a cleverly wrought belt of emerald hue with fringe the color 
of gold. 

This time when Gawain refused, for the very same reason, she allowed that perhaps 
the gift did not seem worthy enough for so gallant a knight: “Though this belt seems 
humble and hardly worthy of note, its looks are deceiving. Woven by the faeries, it has 
a magical power most rare: no man who wears it tied to his body may be harmed by 
spear, sword, or ax. And if you fear that you've nothing in hand to offer me back, the 
debt would be canceled if you would give me your word not to reveal the gift to my 
husband. Your word in this matter would be return gift enough for me.” 

Such was the mind of Gawain at that moment that he saw the green girdle as the very 
saving jewel for the jeopardy he was to face at the Green Chapel at the next day’s dawn. 
Its unusual power, rather than its rare hue, was all he could see. He quickly assented. 
But he paused for a moment and thought of this day’s crisis, the bargain he’d made at 
the last night’s feasting. 

Taking the girdle, he now had a promise in each hand, but only one might be chosen: 
to surrender this day’s winnings, the magical girdle, to Bertilak would mean to break 
faith with the oath he had just sworn to the lady now at his side. To keep faith with her 
covenant meant to break prior promise and withhold what was sworn to the lord, to 
lose honor but to save his own life. Lady Bertilak smiled and kissed him most 
courteously and slipped from the room with a faint laugh. 

Gawain dressed and made ready for his final full day’s work. Concealing the girdle, 
he locked it away for a time when he might wish to put it to good use. His New Year’s 
appointment on his mind, the young knight made his way to the chapel to confess his 
sins. He listed them freely but held back his plan to break his word to his host and then 
asked the priest for absolution, although he kept a secret locked in his heart. When he 
emerged from confession, he believed himself ready to face God on the morrow if the 
worse came to worst. And outwardly, no man was happier, as Gawain danced and leapt 
and joked, seeming the very soul of courtly gaiety so that all marveled at his change of 
spirits. Into such revelry entered Bertilak and his huntsmen returning from the chase. 
Clever Reynard despite all his sleights had been caught and skinned, his subterfuge 
spotted, his hiding place found. But before the castellan could start the exchange in the 
order in which they had agreed, Gawain rushed up and clasped the great lord by the 
neck and delivered three kisses, saying, “I shall be the first to fulfill the bargain we struck 
last night.” 

Then Bertilak said, “The last has come first, as our agreement was shaped, but this 
breach of decorum I overlook as a minor fault. You seem to do better at winning each 
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day, and I make the profit by way of exchange. Who could have foreseen this when we 
made our bargain? We've fixed our fate in our choices, that’s plain to see.” 


¢ 


“Good men pay what they owe,” responded Gawain. “What I owe, I’ve paid now 
forthrightly before all here in this hall.” 

“My payment’s the lesser,” said the bold lord and held up the Sir Reynard for all to 
see. “I’ve only this wretched fox’s pelt; the fiend can have it. It’s poor payment for such 
kisses, indeed.” 

Grasping the tail, Gawain likewise held up that token, and in Sir Reynard’s eyes he 
caught the hall light’s reflection as well as his own. The host then began to laugh and 
started such jesting and dancing that the celebration went well into the night. All was 
merry until at last, the courtiers crowded around Gawain and offered their partings. All 
offered him Godspeed for the morrow, especially his host, and sought their beds on that 
cold New Year’s Eve until Gawain at last had no choice but to return to his chambers 
thinking, “How quickly the day of my doom has come, as if the days here were 
misnumbered and time itself broken in this stranger’s lands.” 

I have no idea whether he slept at all or — if he tossed and turned — whether it was 
the hidden girdle or his unknown fate that troubled him the most, but we shall leave 
him to his own thoughts, and if you'll bear with me, we will see how this tale ends. 
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Part IV 


ile Gawain tossed and turned, the New Year began as winds wrestled and 

Wes blew. By cock’s crow the anxious young knight had armed himself 

and made ready to ride out. But after taking his leave for the very last time, 

he quietly retrieved the green girdle he had hidden away, abandoning faith in both 

pentangle and icon, and wrapped the green token twice around his left arm, securing it 
with a knot so that he might not lose this new amulet in the hour of his peril. 

At the gate he found Gringolet saddled and ready, along with a mounted guide 
whom his host had provided to show him the way to the Green Chapel and whatever 
fate he had fashioned in choosing to play that deadly sport at Arthur’s court a year and 
a day before. 

As they rode along, their horses snorted steam in the cold morning air, the crunch 
of the ice under their massive hooves filling the world with a crackle like that of breaking 
glass. Gawain was so clearly lost in thought that the guide did not speak until at last they 
came to a fork in the road when he said, “Sir Knight, I beg your pardon, but here I must 
intrude. To the right is the path that leads to the Green Chapel. The one who guards it 
is a monster, to be sure. No man who has gone that way has ever returned to tell his tale. 
Tis certain death to pursue that path. To the left is a road that leads out of this land to 
safety and your home. If you'll follow my counsel, you'll turn to the left and save 
yourself. You are dear to us at the castle. There’s no use in destroying yourself to keep 
a foolish vow. I'll tell all that I saw you go down to the chapel. The life God gave you is 
precious; place it above honor; no one will know.” 

Gawain replied with great courtesy,” I know that you mean well and am most 
grateful for such concern. But I would know, and so would God from whom all honor 
flows. Though my oath was hastily given, given it was. I shall go. A fault kept secret is 
no less a fault.” With that he tugged once more at the green belt on his arm. 

The guide soon said that he could go no farther but that, if Gawain wished to 
continue in folly, he should take the path to the chapel that descended past the cliffs 
until he came to a small clearing and then bear to the left, where he would find what he 
sought if that were his will. He wheeled his horse and left Gawain completely alone. 

The whole time he traveled, descending on the path, he could hear not a sound of 
bird or beast but rather some other noise, familiar yet foreign, that seemed to mask all 
other sounds. Trees moved to it — although it was not their sound — until at last it 
seemed to merge with the sound of his own heart pounding in anticipation. He could 
no longer even hear Gringolet snorting, though he could still see the great plumes of 
the horse’s frosted breath in the air. Down through the ravine Gawain forced his stout 
charger through brambles and thickets to a place savage and wild, a small clearing in the 
deepest part of the woods, and there he saw what he took to be the chapel long sought 
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for. But rather than being a building of timber or stone or a hermit’s cave or even like 
any chapel he had ever known, it appeared to be a long pagan barrow of the sort used 
for burials in the old days before the coming of Augustine, when men worshipped oak 
trees and when spirits, now banished, ruled the land. A long, dark mound of earth, the 
Green Chapel was devoid of green, but, rather, was covered with brambles and thorns, 
tangled and matted as a wild man’s beard. 

The mouth of the barrow looked to be the very mouth of Hell. Inside the cave’s 
entrance a fire flickered softly, casting moving shadows dancing like tortured souls 
across its inner walls and melting the great icicles at its entrance just enough to make 
them glisten like dragon’s teeth wet with the anticipation of fresh prey. 

“A fine place for the Devil to say his evening prayers,” thought Gawain. And then 
suddenly, with a shock of recognition, he realized that “chapler” in the French favored 
by the court meant “to cut down.” This chapel is, indeed, a place for such things, a 
slaughterhouse, the place of beheading. Another riddle missed! His wits too slow; the 
words too slippery, with meanings so hidden, even for one who had mastered the 
ambiguities of the courtier’s double tongue. 

He tugged nervously at the green baldric tied to his arm and then realized that the 
sound which he could not quite place was the sound of the grindstone as it whirled 
against steel, sharpening the ax like the one he had chosen for the game. 

The terrible grinding stopped, and suddenly Gawain became aware of a towering 
figure emerging from behind a stand of ancient oaks on the other side of a boiling 
stream. The Green Knight strode forward, a huge, long-staffed Danish ax in his hand. 
Approaching the churning waters, the Green Man dug the end of the ax handle into the 
stream bed and vaulted the stream, carefully avoiding its waters. “I have come,” said 
Gawain, “to collect that which I am owed, although the payment is likely to cost me 
more than I gain.” He followed this with a short bow. Words hide as well as reveal, this 
Gawain knew well, in war as well as in love, and he was determined that his fear not 
show. He stared for a moment as he caught his reflection in the polished blade of the 
deadly ax that the Green Giant held casually in both hands. 

“True men pay what they owe,” replied the man with the ax, who likewise bowed 
courteously but with just a hint of a smile. 

“I bear you no grudge for the bargain that was made, but take only one stroke. True 
men take only what is due” was Gawain’s reply. 

“I thought by your code, generosity was paramount. And now you object if I render 
more than was sought.” 

“In this matter, the letter of the law will suffice,” responded Gawain as he removed 
his helmet and knelt on one knee, parting his locks to expose his bare neck to the ax. 
Without words more, the Green Knight heaved the great ax in a perfect arc, lightly 
shifting his great weight from the front to the back, the newly ground blade glinting in 
the morning light, but just as the blade was about to strike home, the young knight 
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flinched: his neck pulled back; his shoulders shrank from the oncoming scythe. With 
lightning-like speed and perfect self-control, the Green Knight jerked back his arms to 
check the blow, and rising up to his full height over the kneeling man, he mockingly 
taunted, “You cannot be Gawain whose fame is well known. He’s faultless in battle and 
never would shrink from blade nor bargain where justice was due. Not Gawain whose 
fame lifts him up before all others. When I stood your stroke before all Arthur’s court, I 
flinched not as you have done just now.” 

Gawain made ready and answered back, “Deal me my destiny as you see fit. "T'was a 
moment’s lapse; I'll neither faint nor flinch though you strike as you will. But as to the 
last point: It’s unlikely that I'll fare as well as you did. Once my head’s severed, it’s off 
for good, which makes my courage the more. I agreed to bear the blow, not this 
taunting. I fear you'll never stop this talking, for even severing your head did not stop 
your chatter, this year gone by. If it’s to be done, let’s get on with it.” Digging his right 
foot into the earth, the Green Knight brought the ax around for a second time. As 
Gawain stood still, his hands grasping a vine on the ground to anchor his body against 
any involuntary slip on his part, for a second time the monstrous green figure drew taut 
his muscled arms and checked the blow just inches from Gawain’s neck. 

“What’s this?” cried out Gawain as he shot to his feet. And trembling with rage, he 
bellowed, “Will this never be done? I demand that you swing and do it right now. You 
threaten too much and deliver too little. You owe me this blow; now deliver what’s 
mine!” 

“This makes me feel all the better,” the Green Knight replied. “I’m loath to kill a 
reluctant man nor even a brave one who accepts what he doesn’t want for honor’s sake. 
But since it is your Will’s desire that I dispatch you this way, make ready. I swing to 
grant you your wish!” 

For the first time words failed Gawain, the model of love-speak, the courtier 
renowned. He had met his match trading words, and all logic seemed upended and 
turned quite around. There was little to do but make ready a third time, so he knelt 
again on the ground to accept such wages as were his due. 

For the last time, the Green Knight hoisted the ax, that foe-hammer grim, and 
swinging it harder than ever before brought the razor’s edge hurtling towards the 
kneeling man’s naked neck. But so skillfully did he swing and with such control, that at 
the last instance he pulled on the handle ever so slightly, causing the ax’s arc to curve 
just a bit inward so that the blade merely nicked Gawain’s neck, causing three drops of 
blood to trickle down his shoulder onto the snow. The blow had been so artfully 
delivered, and Gawain gripped the vines so strongly, that it took him a minute to realize 
what happened until he saw the three drops glistening red against the white snow at his 
knee. Then realizing the cut for what it was, he sprang to his feet. Never since he was 
first born had he known such elation nor felt life pulsing so strongly in his limbs. Then 
joy turned to anger as he drew his double-handed broad sword, which he shook at the 
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Green Knight while calling out loud, “You've had your one swing. The wound on my 
neck is proof of the blow. The letter of our bargain has been fulfilled, according to law. 
Claim more than is due, and I'll exact a toll you may not wish to pay, for I'll not stand 
by idly and accept any more.” 

Then suddenly the furious young knight realized that something else was amiss. 
Though he boastfully challenged and shook his great sword, the Green Knight stood 
laughing and leaning casually on the long staff of the ax as though he were quite amused 
by the whole scene. 

“Be not so Grendel-like, Sir Knight. You are no Beowulf, and I am no night-stalker, 
however much you may wish to judge by appearance. No one here has offered you 
discourtesy, nor have you been abused. Well I could have struck truer if that had been 
my desire. And were I to seek more than my due, you've no remedy for that. You think 
to threaten me with that blade when the ax has already failed to stop me,” the green man 
said laughing. “What holds me back is honor: True men pay only true! You've been 
paid as I promised. I renounce any further claims.” 

Bowing slightly, in an overly courteous fashion and placing a large green hand palm- 
wise against his chest, the Green Knight continued, “In my other life, I am Bertilak de 
Hautdesert, your host these last days, and to put the matter bluntly, that green love-lace 
you wear on your arm is mine — doubly so, by right of possession and by right of our 
bargain, although you surrendered it not. It was my very own wife that I sent to tempt 
you. Three times I tested you at my castle, and the first two times you proved true. But 
the third time you faltered, not for greed of the girdle but to save your own life. "Tis not 
a grievous fault, but fault nonetheless, so twice I swung the ax to deal you no harm for 
the two times you exchanged fairly with me. The third time I cut for the sake of that 
failure you committed when you acted the fox.” These last words he said as he ceased 
leaning on the staff of his ax and pulled himself up to his full height, looking down over 
his cheeks, rather than bending his neck, to take in the astonished look upon young 
Gawain’s face. 

Indeed, when Gawain heard these words, he stopped short and turned his attention 
to the token on his sleeve. Unraveling the puzzle, he untied the knot and threw the 
green baldric to the ground at his feet, saying, “Cursed be this sign of my cowardice and 
deceit. My pride led me to this pass; too quickly did I believe in my own name for 
adeptness at words rather than speaking the truth. A moment ago I was asking to be 
beheaded as though that’s what I wanted - and all the while thinking that I was in 
control of my own fate. Too easily flattered, I fell into folly and worked against my own 
good. I readily acknowledge my fault and curse my poor Fortune that has led me to this 
sorry pass.” 

“You now owe me nothing,” said the Green Knight with a dismissive gesture. “Our 
final exchange: your words for my pardon. I renounce all claims. As to the other, you've 
paid penance at the edge of my ax. And now you are truly confessed. For the sake of 
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remembrance you may keep this green belt as a token of what you failed to see, how all 
is locked with links to another. 

“Because of your pride, you've failed to see yourself in others and how the parts of 
our stories point to the larger whole. You failed to see yourself in the deer and the boar 
and fox that were hunted. Had you seen yourself there, you might have fared better on 
the third day. He who sees not the course of his own story is doomed to repeat it. A 
wiser man, once tricked by our Christmas riddle would not have entered into another 
exchange. 

“The first time you may place shame on the trickster; the second, you have only 
yourself to blame. To you all is separate, the green of the girdle, the green of my hue. 
All of the world is a book, and you've read quite poorly. The clues were there for you to 
see. As green gome , I was a game, had you just seen. I first came covered in knots, as 
tokens of mysteries to be unraveled. Unthinking, you wore one as your own device!” he 
said, pointing directly at the “endless knot” that glistened on the young man’s shield as 
it dangled by a leather strap from his saddle bow. 

“Falsely you would excuse yourself by blaming Dame Fortune when the choices 
were yours from the very start: My wife you chose over one senior, solely for her beauty, 
and shunned the one whose power brought this adventure about, just as you first 
overlooked the holly bob for the ax.” And though the thought of that bob made him 
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blanch for shame, Gawain responded, “Tis little wonder if I was distracted; my courtly 
code of service to women has blinded me, as women have always done. Adam was 
beguiled by Eve; Kings David and Solomon were likewise made fools by women they 
sought. And Samson, too. It’s little wonder I’ve followed in their path, for little we men 
can withstand the wiles of women who are determined to lead us astray.” 

Leaning on the ax, the Green Knight just laughed and continued to lecture the 
astonished young knight: “Still too quick to blame others, the choices were yours. Stuck 
with the surface, the letter you prize, you ignored that great Dame who sits highest at 
court for the sake of my wife who would tempt you to break your word. Surface over 
substance: a poor choice indeed. For the elder is your very own aunt, Arthutr’s sister, 
Morgan, whom men call “Le Fay” for her magic. Her purpose was this: to save Arthur’s 
Kingdom. My greenness bodes life, not death as you thought. 

“Morgan knew the future folly of the court and hoped to spare it the fate of the fifth 
from Troy and Rome, and Arthur the fifth man, not yourself, to be brought down by a 
woman. His sister knew that your folly would lead you to mischoose the ax for the 
challenge and that my head would roll through the hall. She had hoped to frighten 
Guinevere, while still innocent, to her death and to save her and the city from ruin. But 
Arthur’s own words and the comfort he offered, calming her fears as he hid his own, 
have sealed his fate and that of his city. 

“How strange that our unknowing choices unconscious should shape our destinies 
and that then we should point the finger at Fortune. But all that’s forgiven. You are now 
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confessed as clean as you mistakenly thought yourself to be. Since Arthur’s fate is sealed 
by his actions, why not return to the castle and dwell with Morgan your aunt and live 
well at ease?” 

“T confess it all truly,” said Gawain, who added, “I ask only that I might keep this 
green girdle that I might take it as a token of pride to remind me of my failure should I 
ever be tempted again to fall into that sin. And with that he retied the girdle on his arm 
in a fanciful knot for all to see. But as for your kind offer, I must return to Camelot and 
my King, whatever their fates.” 

And so the young knight made his way back to that fair city from whence this 
adventure had first begun. Entering the court, he was greeted with much joy, for all were 
delighted that he had been spared. When they asked him about his new custom of 
wearing the green sash knotted about his arm, he told them of the temptations and his 
failure, but so happy they were to see him again that they dismissed its dire warning and 
said that the rigors of the journey had too saddened his wits. But to make him feel 
better, they all followed his fashion, from highest to lowest; they all bore the baldric, 
and any who didn’t was held out of fashion and thought to be less courtly and courteous 
on account of its lack. His token of truth reduced to a fashion, try as he would, Gawain 
could not make them understand the depth of its meaning. "T'was wasting words; fate 
follows as it must. And thus Camelot grew in its cycle and prospered and fell in its own 
time. But first there was Troy, from which the truest traitor fled. Then there was Rome, 
which was followed by Tuscany and Lombardy, but those are tales for another time. 
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